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Joint High Commission is sufficiently under our control 
practically to guarantee a fair decision, or, rather, to 
prevent an unfair decision. 

While I do not think that questions concerning the 
Monroe Doctrine or any purely governmental policy, 
such as the exclusion or admission of aliens, are em- 
braced within the terms of Article I, still I should have 
no objection to including in the resolution of ratifica- 
tion a clause declaring that the Senate advises and con- 
sents to the ratification with the understanding that 
such questions are not included within the meaning of 
the treaty. 

These treaties mark a long step forward. Some day 
we shall recognize the folly and wickedness of two na- 
tions engaging in the mutual slaughter of their respec- 
tive citizens as a means of redressing public grievances. 

Senator P. J. McCumber, of North Dakota. 

I am with the President in regard to these treaties. 
I was not in "Washington when the committee made 
its report, and that is why I do not appear in the record 
opposing the amendments suggested. 

Now, for years we have been putting everything pos- 
sible into the hands of commissions, delegating one duty 
after another to different commissions, and yet, when it 
comes to a movement which has for its purpose the 
peace of the world, certain Senators fear that the pre- 
rogatives of the Senate may be impinged by reasons of 
a treaty which refers to a commission the determination 
of what is a justiciable cause. I do not see it that way, 
nor do I believe in any of the dire predictions made by 
those who are seeking excuses for opposing and defeat- 
ing the arbitration treaties. 

Tt is more important that this country should take 
the lead and maintain it in the great movement for the 
peaceful settlement of all international disputes. 

Henry Van Dyke. 

It is not only the right, but also the duty, of the 
Senate thus to consider them. But it seems to me the 
privilege, the great opportunity of the Christian church, 
in all the organizations which bear the name of Christ 
in America, to speak out promptly, clearly, and strongly 
in favor of the treaties. Every assembly, or body, or 
council that is in any way authorized to express the will 
and desire of the various communities of Christians, 
should do something to make it plain that it is the com- 
mon wish and aim of the followers of Christ that war 
should cease and justice be maintained in peace. The 
Senate should understand this, and take it into account 
in the deliberations of this summer and the debates and 
actions of next winter. 

Memorials and delegations should be sent to Washing- 
ton for this purpose. The attitude of the Christian 
churches of America in this question should not be left 
open to any doubt. It should be known to all men, and 
especially to our legislators, that the church, however 
divided on other points, is now united for the peace of 
the world, and desires to see the disputes and differences 
of nations settled by appeal, not to war with the bloody 
sword, but to justice with the even scales. She sees in 
these treaties the only practicable path to this end, and 
therefore would regard their rejection or mutilation as 
a great calamity. 



Roosevelt and the Arbitration 
Treaties. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Ex-President Eoosevelt has re-entered the lists as an 
opponent of the pending arbitration treaties, which he 
considers hypocritical, loosely worded, and lacking in 
explicitness and straightforwardness! The majority of 
careful readers of those documents have failed thus far 
to find any of these alarming defects in them, and they 
will be inclined to attribute Colonel Roosevelt's conclu- 
sions rather to obliquity in his own vision. Nor will 
the ex-President's elaborate observations concerning 
righteousness and peace and his abhorrence of brutality 
and wrongdoing carry conviction of the sincerity of this 
attack upon the treaties, or conceal the obvious purpose 
of discrediting President Taft and his earnest advocacy 
of the extension of international arbitration. Mr. Eoose- 
velt is exceedingly unfortunate in his choice of phrases 
if the latter interpretation of his purpose does him in- 
justice. 

His arguments against the treaties have already been 
fully met by President Taft's calm and closely-reasoned 
discussion of the points at issue. The ex-President 
would specifically withhold from submission to interna- 
tional arbitration questions affecting the vital interests 
and honor of the country, these being the reservations 
in the treaties which he himself negotiated, but with- 
drew from the Senate because that body refused to dele- 
gate to him, as Executive, the power over future arbi- 
trations under those treaties. Yet he now objects to 
the delegation of power to the Joint High Commission 
to pass upon the question, duly submitted to it, whether 
a particular dispute is capable of adjudication by an 
arbitration tribunal. He apparently overlooks entirely 
the fact that a joint commission has no power of itself 
to decide whether questions are arbitrable, but can only 
pass upon specific points submitted to it by the joint 
action of the two powers concerned. The intimation 
that the President would refer to a commission any 
' issue concerning the domestic policy or "vital needs" of 
the nation, contrary to the express wishes of his consti- 
tutional advisers or to the clearly expressed opinion of 
the people, is not worthy of serious consideration. 

The trouble with Mr. Eoosevelt seems to be that he 
identifies "righteousness" and the national policy as en- 
tirely and always synonymous. If we want a thing very 
badly, he argues in effect, it becomes a matter of na- 
tional honor, and no tribunal on earth, however impar- 
tial and however august, can for one moment be per- 
mitted to pass upon questions of law or justice which 
may be involved in such matters of "national honor," 
even though they may affect our foreign relations. Mr. 
Roosevelt's position is in marked contrast to that taken 
by President Taft in his Ocean Grove speech, when he 
said: 

"I believe in arbitration to the point that I am willing 
to arbitrate anything in which I believe I have a good 
case, and, if I don't believe I have a good case, I wish 
to give it up in advance of arbitration. 

"When we agree that we will submit all justiciable 
controversies to the judgment of an arbitration and de- 
cline to allow anybody to decide what is justiciable ex- 
cept ourselves, we give little sanction or pledge in ad- 
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vance of our willingness and anxiety to settle all possible 
controversies by arbitration." 

After contrasting the two positions thus defined — that 
of Mr. Taft, who wants justice to the point that he is 
willing on behalf of the nation to abide by an impartial 
judgment of a competent tribunal, and that of the ex- 
President, who would make the national desires and in- 
terest the sole test of justice and equity, the public will 
be able to decide in which position the "hypocrisy" is to 
be found. 



Mr. Roosevelt's Attack on 
tration Treaties. 

The Philadelphia Press. 



the Arbi= 



When Theodore Eoosevelt was governor of New York 
he made a vehement attack on an arbitration treaty 
negotiated by Secretary John Hay, and approved by 
President McKinley, which widened the field of arbitra- 
tion with Great Britain. The opposition coming from 
the executive chamber at Albany did almost as much to 
defeat the treaty as obstruction in the Senate chamber 
at Washington. As President, Mr. Eoosevelt negotiated 
a treaty conferring greater powers on the National Ex- 
ecutive than did the previous Hay arbitration treaty, and 
when the Senate amended it he refused to continue the 
negotiations, though his administration was honorably 
distinguished by many new arbitration treaties. 

Meanwhile arbitration has taken another step forward 
in the "general" arbitration treaties ratified in 1909 
and the new treaties pending before the Senate. The 
attack just made on these by Mr. Eoosevelt puts him in 
the position of opposing the progress of arbitration on 
the naked, brutal ground he urged ten years ago when 
he denounced the McKinley-Hay treaty — that the 
United States could not trust the justice of its every 
cause to an impartial tribunal. 

The objection is not creditable to Mr. Eoosevelt as a 
man, a statesman, or an ex-President. It will be most 
regretted by those who most strongly supported him in 
the past. It violates the sound rule which keeps an ex- 
President from criticising the policy of his successor. 
If Mr. Eoosevelt's objections were to be followed, their 
acceptance would range the United States with the pow- 
ers which prefer force to right and might to law. 

The American people are of a different opinion. The 
treaties negotiated by President Taft, now before the 
Senate, could be advantageously changed in certain de- 
tails, so as to define and recognize the power and func- 
tions of the Senate under these treaties, but the general 
principle on which the new arbitration treaties are based 
is eternally right. An honorable nation, like an honor- 
able man, can claim nothing which an impartial tribunal 
knowing the law and seeking justice would not award. 
Any man who attacks this great principle allies him- 
self with the brute forces of history, and when he stoops 
to charge "offensive hypocrisy" on those who advocate 
the present treaties, including in this by implication his 
own successor, he reminds every hearer that abuse is the 
immemorial weapon of a bad cause and an unjust plea. 



A High Achivements. 

The Christian Herald. 

It is beyond all doubt that the nations are moving 
toward world peace. Today it is the overshadowing 
theme among statesmen and thinkers. The conviction 
has taken deep root that war is an evil in any form and 
that to provoke war is a crime; that the resort to phys- 
ical violence settles no principle, but leaves untouched 
the great questions at stake; that religion, civilization, 
and common sense demand the adjustment of inter- 
national quarrels by the same judicial methods that 
apply to States and communities. 

No achievement of American statesmanship has 
reached higher than this which, through our Govern- 
ment's wise and courageous initiative, has given to the 
peace movement a vitality and substance it never yet 
possessed. It is no longer a dream; the "desire of the 
nations" is transformed into reality. By these new 
treaties of Washington the whole movement is taken 
out of the realm of distant and intangible things. It 
is stepping across the border line that divides the 
methods of barbarism from those of calm, judicial 
reason. We have established a precedent for the whole 
civilized world to follow, and under Divine guidance 
we believe it will be followed. 
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